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IBSTBICT 

Intended to assist practitianers in vacational 
ediicatibn in iipra?ing pregcai * planning and a valuation ^ this paper - 
fccvidas an aieriieii of needs assesaaent, vblph ie a ■ethod cf 
acquitting eTalaative data regalred by the Vacaticnal Idncatlan 
liendaenti of 1978 (p*L^ 9^-482) • The first two sections discnss 
Tarions definitions of edneationa^ needs cnrrently used and the six ^ 
.^lypes cf need 1 aasessaent methods coBaonly applied^ self-perceived 
needs diserepaney analysif, interactive needi aasessaent, oljectlTe 
discrepancy atialy^s, subjective needs assessient, objective n€€de 
assessaent, and subjective discrepancy analysis^ Ihe last two of 
these types aze further illus^t^ated in the^ third section as their use 
In, National, states and local studies Is^ deecribed. (Th^ national 
study iiai conducted in large cities, while the/ other studies were 
aade in lowar Tennessee , Florida^ and Hinnesota,) Then, the state of 
the art of needs assessaent in ^tfational education is exaained* The 
last section delineates signifi^nt issues and probleas. Including 
(1) thi definition of the ten '•need'*^! (2) perf craance and treatment 
needs; (3) levels of intensity of educational needs; (4) the 
caabination of hard and soft data; and (5) continuous needs 
asaessient* The appendii ecntains a list of suggested readings* (This 
paper is cce of a series of sixteen knowltdgt transformation papers.) 
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*i1td Afocations} eduWtlon afflenilments of 1976 (P^L. 94-482) plaoa a conslderablt 
bii^Mifi on the states, lot^t eduoatlon agancles^ nid^itseeondary fhstlttitlons 
to Viigsge in plMning snd evaluation to anhanca accountability. In this ^ 
regard » one nethod off acquiring useful evaluative data is needs asiesiment. 
In fact, needs assesfments are mandMed by the leglslatlonj which states^ In^V 
part!, "Punda are to be diitrlbuted by the state to eligible recipients on ' 
the basls'of annual applications 'which describe tKeXvocatlonal education needs 
of potential students in the area\f the coiiununlty sWved by the applicant,". 
. It is Impoi^tant^ in light of this legislative emphasis/ for vocational /educators 
to wdyrstand the state of the art of needs itesesiment and t)ie problems and 
Issues associated with It. This paper Is an attempt to provide an Informative ' 
overview of the topic. ^ 

'Tieeds' Assessiient for Pr6gram Planning in ^^^ational Education'' is one of a 
series of 16 papers produced during the' first year of the National Center's 
knowledge transformation pro|ram. The 16 papers are concentrated in' the four 
theme, areas emphasized under tfie Nation^ Center contract' speclar needs 
Sttbpdpulatlons J sex faim0ssj plannlnCi ^nd evaluation In vocatlona^l education., 
l^e review and synthesis of research in each topic area is intended to «^pnununi- 
cate knowledge and suggest appllcatipns. Papers should be of interest tV^l 
vocational educators « inQludlng administrators ^ researchers federal agency 
personnel, and tjie National Center staff. , 

Xhe .profession is Indebted to Dr. J, Stanley Ahmann for his schol^ship in- 
preparing tne paper. Recognition is also due Dr, Rupert N* EvMffy University 
oi Illinois^ Dr. D. W. Drawes « Conserva Inc. , and Dr» Stephen Franchak, the 
National, Center for Research in Vocational Education, for their critical review < 
of ^ the manuscript . Dr, Carol P. Kowle, resear^ specialist, supervised the 
pabHcation of the series, Ws, Jo-*Ann Cherry coordinated editing and production 

# ^* * 

Robert Taylor 
Executive Director 
National Center for Research 
■ . in Vocatiofial Education 
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Th# Impaytanee of prograra planning in vocational edueati^ h|B increaffed 
nDtic»bly in f his decad©, and iiost cartainly this \jren# will continiie into 
the tflO^. Th# 1976* federal legislation in vocatiori^l education CP,L/ 94- 
482) placed coniiderable empKasis on evaluation, planning, Mt^ accountability 

4in a prascrtjptive my ner. , According to this legifIation> maAy individuals^ 
groups^ anCagencie^ must participate in planning and evaluating vocational 
education programs. ; Tfte major products of these cooperative efforts are state 
five-year plans; annual state program pl^ns, aJid annual accountability reports. 
The Last two update the five-year plan and st^arize how the evaluations ' are 

' bping used to ^imprpve programs (Wasdykej 1978,Vpp, 60-73), 



The provisions of P.t. 94-482 place a heavy burden cyi the sjates, the, local . 
education agenciieSi and post secondary institutions/ ' For exkmple, a pational 
Vocational Education Data Reporting and Accounting Systa^n requires* states and 
local admiDrstrative uTilts to report on the fallowing characteristics of 
their Vocational education program^: ^ 

- ' t'^ ■ ' ' i ' 

Ij^^-Jnrol Iment s in a program 

2,^^ Teaching staffs ^ ^ v * 

3n Expenditures ' * , % ^ ^ * ^ j 

4. Facilities ^ . ' # * j ' ^ 

5. Students in school ' ^ J 

6. Completers and leavers ^ ^ ' # / 

7. Employers ^ ^ , 

These data must be gathered consistently so that they can be aggre|at@d as ^ 
needed. \ * . ' * ' . ; ^ 

7 



Furtherfnoro, all Vocational education programs for developing entry-levA job 

skills must be evaluated annually, whereas all pro|jrams receiving federal 

^ funds must be evaluated once evep^ five years. TH^se. ©valuations tmst include 

:3 ^ program characteristics such as *he" following ! ^ • 

i--^ I /\ Planning and operational processed Aich as qiality of instruct ion, guidance 
services, facilities, employer participation, teacher-.pupil ratios/ and 
teacher qu^l "if jcat ions : \ * 

' ' ^ ^ ^ ' ■ ' / ' 

2, Levels of student achiovement ^ 



Anels of student cm])lo>inent s'^ucccss . ■ t'^ >^ ^ 



\L buccals . ■ 

f : ■ 

Primar) criteria for determining pt*iigraiti success are the extent to which 
leavers and completers find employment in occupation^ related to their prep^' 
aration, and the extent to which thuy arc cons jdered prepared for employnient 
by th?ir employers (U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 1977 
53822-53891). \ # ' ' 
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Needs assessment' tnu«t continue to be a major contributing element in vlcational 
education program planning and evaluation, especially tfr^uch' assessments ar« 
repetitive. They are specifically required by the Vocational Education * 
wiendBeiitlp of 1976, namely i ^ ■ ' ' ^ 

Funds are to.be distributed by the state to eligible recipients on 
the basis of annual applications which describe the vocational ed» 

• - ucation needs' of potential students in the area of the community .served 
■ by the applicant and it must be indicated how, and to what extent 

. .the pfogram propdscd in the application will jieet such needs. ^\ 
(U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, ig77>^^'- 

Needs assessmeiits are organized attempts to identify educational deficiencies 
of all kinds Xunderachievement by studept§; ina%quate teacher preparation; 
and insufficient equipment^ teaching materials, and space) so that well-' 
designed plans can be made to ameUorate them. Such assessments frequently 
are made through surveys of students, teachers, counselors, administrators, 
parents, employees, and employers, in whi£h opinions are obt^ained about the 
relative quality of various components of th* educational program. In the 
case of planning vocational education programs for students, data come from 
estimates of job market trends as well as surveys of vocational preferfnces 
of students of secondary-school age and older/ . 

** ' 

Vocational educators should understand the state of the art of needs assess- 
ment and the issues dhd problems associated with it. ^his'paper presents a 
discussion of the field along^with a bihlibgraphy of ^various publications and * 
reports published in the 1970s. 

™ ■ ^. * f ^ " ' . ■ . 

The first two sections of the paper discuss various definitions of educational , 
needs currently used and the typos of needs assessment methods commonly 
applied. Two .of these types, subjective disci^pancy analysis and objective 
needs assessment, are prominent in vocational oduc^ition, as i 1 lustrated ^by the' 
national, state, and lotal stucjios sunimarized in the third section of the 
paper. The< natlanal study dealt/with vocijtional education needs in 4arge 
cities, while the other studies focused on state and local assessments in 
Iowa, Tennessee, Florida, and Minnesota. ? * ' 

The state of the art of needs assesHment in vocational education. is also 
Qxaiained* This is a difficult task 
and its general quality is uneven, 
nianber of significant issues and 
last section of the paper. 



since this activity is in a dynamic state 
It is not surprisifig, therefore, that a 
ems exist. Those are delineated in the 



Much work needs to be done^to ii^proA^e and systematize needs assGSsment in 
vocational educa^on . On the other hand, important progress has already been 
made which forms a base for future improvements". This ^laper attempts to 
assist practitlbners in vocational education in learning more about the , ^ 
Strengths and weaknesses of needs aSHcssment and anticipate many of the 
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chAng#^ In Wthodology which Inevitably will coma* ^ ^ * 

Long-ranga program planning and associatad evaluation In vocational education 
at tha local,' itatai and national levels must^lmprovai N^eds assessment is 
a basic componant ot this planning and avaluationi practitioners shpuld 
capital iia on its potential, ■ 

■ S ' / , 

EDUCATIONAL NEEDS AND THEIR ASSESSMEN^ , ^ 

Defining Educational Needs 

Many frequently used words are difficult to define. Such is the word need . 
For years educators and behavioral scientists have proposed definitions of 
this tenJ^ Perhaps the most conmon definition is that an educational need 
Is the tliscr^Mncy between- actual and desired conditions— in, other words, a , 
discrepancy b^ween "what is" a^d "what ought to be" (ProvuSj 1971, p. 46; 
Popham, 197S, p. 65; Kaufman, 1968). This is called the discrepancy defini- 
tion; it is the typical basis for examining individual needs of students, 

A major criticism of the discrepancy definiticm is that it requires knowing 
what the ideal! state is to determine a need, and further requires that this 
state is a stable target toward which educators* strive. There is confusion 
about the difference between needs and wants. Our wants are well known to' 
us, but the^atisfact ion of them may ngt be proper goals. In contrast, we 
are not always aware of our needs , but the satisfaction of them may be vital 
to our welfare. A need ends and a want begins when a satisfditory conditidn 
has been reached. Therefore, a need may be the gap between "what is" and 
••what is satisfactory," rather than "what ought to be" (Scriven and Roth, 1978, 

Clearly there are many sources of needs which are of concern to people in 
yacational education. Primary among these are student needs, but there are 
also sr3cietal anh institutional needs. The three are interrelated and point 
to the Qjutcomes of educational programs which ard less than satisfactory---in 
other words, educational objectives which are not being met adequately. 

It is/Jifficult to separa^ the personal needs of individuals from those of 
society iind its institutions^ They are reciprocal iri nature. For instancGi 
each individual has needs related to vocational preparation. Th^ schools 
are designed. to satisfy these student needs in terms of existing, and future- 
vocational opportunities. To meet these goals, schools have their own needs 
such^a'. obtaining a ^qualified staff, suitable buildings and equipment, and 
active community support'. Thus the fundamental issue is the satisfaction of 
the personal needs of indi^duals. The schools organized by society greatly 
assist this process if they are properly planned and receive continual 
supprfrt . , ' ^ ^ ^ ' 



^ ^ ^ _,^_._J „L - „_.,„ .-xL:..,. . . 

Assessing Needf in Education - , , - ■ , - 

Dfteraining tlta nature of n#edi and their relative intoniity has always bean- 
a task for educators. Usual ly this Jias. been done infoi^ally.^ Starting in the 
early 19 70ip however, systQinatic efforts to assess educational nwds infreased 
rapidly. An inqjortant nOTber of these wire stimulated by the accountabTtit/ 
MDVeffi#nts along with'federHl legislation such as the Elemtentary and Secondary, 
Education Act of 196S, More req^t federal legislation, such as the 1976 
Amendments to the Vocational Education Act (P. l', 94-482) and the accompanying 
rules and regulations, also increased ^the obligation in this area. 

A needs assessment, is a systeniatic proq^edure for determining the discrepanc) 
between existing and desired levels of attainment with respect to specific 
educational goals. _ Both so-called objective (for example, test data and man' 
power projections) and subjective (opinions of students, teachers, |fnd employers) 
evidflice are used to 'discover where the greatest discrepancies are so that *' 
corrective action can be taken. By studying the results^ of a needs aisessment, 
decision makers in education are tfetter able' to ♦ assign priorities and to plan 
and evaluate educational prograros./ so that personnel, funds, and facilities c an 
be used in the most productive way. This is the primary jiurpose of a needs 
assessinent. 

Successful needs assessment should result jn fetter educational planning and 
evaluation! Moreovei;, involving both the school and the community in the goal- 
setting process makes the educational enterprise more accountable to its many 
constituents. At the sam# time, those participating become better informed 
about educational programs. ^ ^ ^ • 

^ Needs assessment is an integral part of program evaluation (Anderson and Ball, 
1978, pp. 15-22). It is tlje first major step because, weak as it# might be at 
times, it helps to establish the focus of programs designed to improve the out- 
come leveli of the dducational process. From the needs assessment come the ' 
objectives of the program, and froin' the objectives a plan of work can be 
developed. In addition^ the needs assessment may reveal pre-'existing conditions 
(often called antecedents) which will influence the design of any intervention 
to improve a learning situation. / ' 

An evaluation of an educational intervention will make more sense if it reflects 
how much the program in question meets. the needs previously Identified and 
recognizee existing conditions -which might enhance or reduce the likelihood of 
program s*uccess. In a general wayj repetitive needs assessm^ts can*reveal if 
the needs ident.ificd before tlie/educat ional intervention have ^een reduced by 
the intervention. Hence follow-up surveys of studeiVts and ^mploy^s are 
valuable evaluative tools (Wentliiig and Lawson% 1975, pp. 12^3=1921, 
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^TYPIS OF NiEDS ASSESSMENT 



iManx needs ass^^aents have been conducted ,at the 
1 varttfy of f^htl and informal methods have been 
to cliisify them in m orderly nwmer'. One il^ssi 
pp. 36^54) uses the following aategor^es: 

1. Objeetiva diicrepancy analysis .. Student p#rfo 
objective means (for example s~by using standar 
and compared to desired status on a set of pre 
status is estimated by student, educator and/o 
Actual status is compared to desired status to 
needs (Hoepfner, et al,, 1972), 

2* Subjective discrepancy analysis , 0nly subject 
estimate for each educational goal the level o 
should exist and the level which actually exis 
of reference groups (students, teachers, emplp; 
obtained and suhmiarized for both "what is'' and 
results are analyzed to locate large discrepan 
Hamilton, 1973), 

3* Self-perceived needs discrepancy anal^is . ^f^v 
independently the levels of thei r skills in te; 
their perceptions of "what is" are compared wii 
"what ought to be" <Witkin, 1975; Copa and Mau; 

4. Interactive needs assessment . The constituent! 
syst^maticaUy Interact to generate goal statei 
importance and current status are Analyzed to i 
1971) , ^ ^ . t 

5. .Qbji'ctivu n eed s a»aessment . Needs^ are inferrec 
obtained from outside sources such as job mark( 
Bureau of Labor Statistics or achievement tost 

^ssessmen^ts (U.S, Department of Labor, Bureau c 
1975; National Assessrfient of Educational Progre 

6. Subjfective needs assessment . single rating s 
used to obtain from respondents^ their ^opinipn o 
of a group of needs or the desirahil i^y-^f^cont 
practices* 0 " ■ 

The brief description of these categories reveals t 
overlap exists among them/ This overlap caV' be #xa 
six types in two ways- namely ^ in terms of . their re 
ancy analysis and subjective data. With regard to 

■ f 
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central feature of the first three categories is the direct comparison of infor 
mation representing present performance with ihformtion r^prasenting desired 
performance. This aspect is less prono^ced in the la^t three categories. 

Separating the si^^ categories according to their relative .dependence on subjec- 
tive information is also infomative. For instance, subjective discrepancy 
analysis relies on con^ositje judgment of reference groups to establish both ) 
existing and desire4 levels educational g^^ls attainment. This procedure 
identifies perceived needs, not validated needs. Four of the six categories 
use such coniposite judgnrent. The two exceptions are ttre--Qbjective* discrepancy 
analysis and the objective needs assessment, in jwhichf needs are inferred from 
objective data collected from 'existing sources such as the Bureau of L^or 
Statistics. 

Quite likely the two most interesting-=-and dissimi lar--categori es of th.o six 
are the subjective discrepancy analysis and the objective needs assessment. 
Models in the former gjoup have been disseminated widely and are frequently 
used in general needs assessment conducted by local school districts, The 
latter is particularly useful as a part of vocational education needs asses's- 
ment. Both are potentially helpful, but have pronounced limitations* 

Subjective Discrepancy Analysis and Its Limitations 

A number of needs assessment models have been developed which fall in the 
subjective discrepancy analysis category, One is the Educational Planning 
Model, often known as the '*Phi Delta Kappa Model" (Rose et al . , n.dO* This 
model is reasonably typical of the systematic procedures used to identify 
perceived needs. 

The Educational FUanning Model has three phases, the first being a subjective 
discrepancy analysis. Its major steps are.' 

1. Individual members of each reference group (students, teachers, and 
patrons) independently rate each of eighteen educational goals in terms 
of their perceived priority and importance for the local school system. 
Typical goals include "Develop skills to enter a specific field of work/' 
and "Gain information needed to make job selections." 

2. In small groups of three to five, members obtain a consensus rating for 
each of the eighteen goals in terms of their perceived importanctr. 

3. Hach individual independently i^atcs each of the eighteen goals in terms of 
how well current school prugrams arc mcuting the Mual in question. 

4. tlomparisons of perceived import:Lnce vMth police ived level ul performance 
yield a priority listini* j^jals, 

FMuise rr of this inudul is LUfU^eniud wrth ran^iiating tlio [lercuived needs oi 
the distrMct iiito [jrogr^ani perfot'manee ohjoctives for proposed course^^ 
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of instruction designed to meet the unachieved goals of the district. In 
Phas^ III corrective interventions to acliieve target objectives are desijned, ^ 
impltemented, and evaluated, and recyclittg occurs. In this phase provision is 
also ra^da for an expanded need^' assessment ; that is, compilation of objective 
data ^uch as achievement test scores to verify the perceived needs thought to 
^ exist. , , 

The subjective discrepancy analysis has considerable face validity. Reference . 
groups important to all aspects of education, and presumably knowledgeable about^ 
local programs, systematicaUy give their judgment about any existing perform- 
ance dei'icits. Summaries of their findings about where schools should improve 
usually generate significant community support. On the other hand, is the 
process as" sound as it seems? A number of questions can be asked: 

1. Are representative samples of participants from the various reference 
groups being used" 

2. Are composite judgments of ''what is'' true reflections of the actual 
situation? 

3. Are composite judgments littlQ more than crude averages of the opinions 
of disparate reference groups? 

4. Are the participants rating the desired perforsnanco for an educational 
goal in terms of "what ought to be''- -which is probably an unrealistic 
dream--or in terms of "what is satisfactory"? 

5. Does this kind of analysis vastly oversimplify the needs which trulv nvist 
ani the views that constituents have of them? 

All these questions point to the weaknessos of the subjective discrepancy 
analysis method, however popular it might be. Furthermore, there are other 
problems (Scriven and Roth, 1978, pp, 6-8). For example: 

K It Ls unclear whfcther the participants are voting for basic (or continuing) 
needs,, or incremental (or change) needs. For instance, it is one matt-erv 
to ask schools to provide instruction in the basic skills (a goal which 
tommonly receives a high priority) and, another to ask that they provide 
more (^f such instruction. The incremental needs are important ones in 
\ hU case, buf^^ve the participants made this distinction? 

2, The analysis is essentially a "blue-sky" process in which the realities of 
resource and program limitations are largel) ignored. Since discretionary 
money is rarely sufficient, resources needed to install new programs must 
he drawn at least in part from existing programs. Hence, producing 
improvement in basic skills achievement may mean a partial loss of support 
for other programs. But this "trade-off" is not part of the analysis. 
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Because'' of these problems, this needs*assossni^nt r^ethod and the workshop format 
often uw^ with it is sometimes understandably called a disaster (Scriven and 
Roth, 1978, p. 6) , ' 

Obviouslyi subjective discrepancy analysis is highly subjective and, at best, 
identifies only in (general way tho existing educational needs. There is a 
sizable gap Between the inforination it produces and tlie design and implemen- 
tation of a realistic program innovation which might servo to reduce the 
Lntensity of the perceived needs. ' Phases II and III of the Gducational Plan- 
nLng Model att^pt, to briige yiis gap, but by no means eliminate the role of 
the decision malier who .muAt determine what remedial action is most feasible and 
cost-effective (Popham, Hi|75, p. , 
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Obtective Needs Assessmenttand Its Limitations 



Planners in vocational education rely qn job market data to good advantage when 
planning programs. In spite of certain weaknesses, these data chti be a signi- 
ficant part of a needs assessment in vocational education. This is true when 
a comparison is made between a vocational education curriculum and th^* occu- 
pational needs of a designated region for the purpose of modifying thr curri- 
culum to better assist the community (Rreuder, 1973),^ Labor market forecasts, 
local business and industry employment reports, summaries of jobs requested in 
various occupations, and demographic data arc used for this comparison, 

To the degree that data such as job niarket forecasts are made available regu- 
larly, it is possible to discern trends and therefore to infer future voca- 
tional education needs. On the other hand, disagreement may exis^t as to which 
of ^veral possible inferences is the proper one. It is well to remember that 
survey data--even' when- gathered with great care- - i dent i fy degrees of relation- 
s hips amon g va r i ab I es , bu t do no t p rove u r d i sp ro ve cans a 1 i t y-. It f o 1 1 ows t ha t 
the stucb of possil)le relationships between trends (for example, employment 
data) and background variables (demographic data) may offer i ns ights useful 
tor pro^rrnii plaruiinM in vocational education. Such study, however, also may 
trap the unwary, 

Qverreliance on data from external sources cari be dangerous for other reasons 
--usually because the data were gathered for other purposes than needs assess- 
ment in vocational education, dob market jiro j ect i ons , for example , vmy be 
based on too hargc a geographic aren==a sizable region, a state, or even the 
nation. llwy deal most frccpiently with laboj^ clemands , not labor supply; they 
are based on all openings, not entry- love I opeiiings only; and they predict job 
open lags due to growth hut perhaps iiot rep In cement, which is the more import(uit 
of the two factors. 

liuiiian resource p I'o j (h- t i on s arc based on iii. y a s sumpt i on s concerning the nature 
and direction of tuture economic and domo^^ rapli i c t reiuls . Sitict^ some of the^e 
as-Mii; ' t i Mi ii* f \)v fully iuet , t\) r'l'C.i;- 1 liavc dc f i c i one i (fcvitini r-t 

al., :')VJ, pp, 7;^ ] , Ni^vtMM hoi es:; , staii dat:i, though IT awed, are uselul for 
uhjcct i vc need- a ssossinen I s . 



Models for Planning Vocational Education Programs 

J "'St 

Integrat ing datltxfrorfl extornal sources with the typical educational, data about 
stuflents and progiranis has always been u.^most chairenging task when planning 
vocatlbnal education prSgrams. "Qiis h^s beep largely accomplished in some of 
the policy information systems which have been designed (Fishkind et al*, 1976; 
Atteberry et al^ 1977; Hamlin et al,, 1977). Some attempt five-year projec= 
tions i)f varioiis planning needs for vocational education. Since the usefulness 
of tl^ie methods has not been fully ui|cploited by vocational educators, it is 
worthwhile t^ examine the following two wel l^organized systems. 

A Systems Model for 

Planning Vocational Education 

One needs assessment system tailored to vocational education rcquitjements i^; 
capal)le of identifying the nuipber of persons at the locals regional, or state 
luvel who are in need of vocational education services at the socondary, post- 
secondary, and adult levels (Atteberry et al., 1977). 'rhese estimates are 
husud on data concerning area unemployment, population trends, size of labor 
force, projected number of job openings, and levels of income. 

The Atteberry model was designed to iiicet several criteria, namely: 

^Ir Mo identify groups of people to be served by vocational education as re- 
quired by federal lcgislation--that is, persons of all ages in all commu- 
nities of the state, including those in high school; those preparing to 
enter the labor market; those who need their skills upgraded; those with 
special educational handicaps; and those in postsecondary schools, 

2. To i;>f^ognize that different levels ui" the vocational education system have 
distinct target grouj^s to serve, Fur exanipl , postsecondary programs are 
designed to i)rnvide specific skill preparation in occupations which 
rec|nire a higher level of educational preparation than programs at the 
secuiidary level, whereas ,adu 1 1 programs are ainicd at upgrading or 
ret! i in ing those j)ersuns who have already enteied the labor force, 

in reflect the vocational education needs of those individuals having labor 
inark'.^t prob 1 ems - = fo r example, those who may lie unemployed because of 
iiiadotjuate skills to secure or hold a job. 

4. To alMow for the changing nature of vocational education needs- -tliat i : / 
to recognize that the needs for vocational education services in a com- 
muHiiy arc a function of the types of employment available, the industrial 
base, and other economic factors^ 

i'o recognize the re 1 at i onsh i [i of vocational education programs to those of 
other agencies or Institutions involved in the development of human 
resources ffnr exanirle, on-thu-joh training and CITFA programs), since it 
is likely that (here* is considerahle ovtU'lap in the target ^^nnips ni" tlv^^' 
ageiic i es , 
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6, To. use to the groatest possible degree existing data which have been col- " 
. lectcd by other agenaies such as; the Burgau of Census and thi^ state 
employment offices. , / nf 

The methods developed ior this s^em permit estimates t^ be made' of ihe number 
of tiigh=school-age students a«tf adults in need of vocational education services 
Also, postsecondary vocatLonAl education need#<are estimated in terms of a 
variety of occupatiorts. The planning model and^ the decision-making support 
system using goar progranmiing are innovative. Their successful use requires 
vocational education administrators to have a working knowledge of operations . 
research, economics, and managemerfl^, \ 

A Policy Information System 

Another approach to planning vocational education programs is to use a policy 
information system based in largo part on assessments of students and community 
needs (Hajnlin et al., 1977). Student interest and labor market demand are 
assessed, and projections are made of student. enrol Iments in various, programs. 
The costs of alternative target programB to meet the identified needs are 
deteminod in temg of Institutional staff needs and associated salary require- 
ments^, capital outlay, and consumable costs, Decis i otrWkars are now in a 
better position to select the alternative program which best meets student and 
community needs witHin available resources. 

Eight steps are used in the program^p 1 annlng process. Tlie first four const i tute 
Part I of the policy information system and yield a set of enrollment projec- 
tions for Individual vocational programs using the factors of total enrol Imc^nt, 
student interest, and labor market demand. Fiach of these factors is deterniined 
by a separate project ion ; the weighting of each is left to the determination of 
the local vocational education administrator. Typically tliis is based on past 
experience,vknowlcdgc of the limits of the data involved, and the particular 
emphasis which the local district wishes to place jn student interest or 
replacement in the labor market. 

Part II is also composed of four step^. It uses the set of program projections 
developed in Part I to estimate the Htaff, facilities, and other costs associ- 
c^ted with each program at the projuctcd enrollment level. Thus, firm estimates 
are made of resource requirements and costs if one of the proposed programs 
is adopted. " . . - . . 

ilie policy information sy^ei/is intended to be u cpmparat ively simple too4 
to assist vocational edi^ition administrators in long-range planning. ITie 
planning model is designed so that a planner can use it in segments,' dis = 
carding parts not appropriate to a local situation. The model is flexible. 
F'or instance, alternative methods arc described for making the needed pro jec- 
tion. One method, based primarily on professional judgment, requires only 
that the planner make an informal estimate of the factor under cons ide ration , 
If districts have developed their own projections or estimates of program 
Information, these can enter directly into the procedures of the model'. 
Coordinating information sources inakos it easier to integrate the planiiing 
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process into the routine activities of a vocational educuticfn administrator. 

The Hamliji pal icy information' system and the systen^ modpi previously described 
have a number of common features. Both' include a wide variety of data and 
attempt to present the decision maker ^ith reasonably*Weil-def ined options. 
Moreover, ' they establish a significant daia base for use in any^ formative or 
summative evtiluation of programs which may ,be conducted as a result of the' 
n^eds assessment. Needs assessment methods whffch can a^iomplish such goals 
are vital to successful planning and evaluation dn vocational education . They 
gfeatly assist vocational educators in implementitig federal legislation. 

ILLUSTRATIVE NEEDS ASSESSMENTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ' 

A variety of needs assessmcntH have been conducted in vocational education at 
the national, state,, and local levels. Since they differ in scope and quality^ 
it is difficult to identify a representative cross section. 

On the other hand, it Is quite profitable to examine the methods and findings 
of selected comprehensive needs assessments. Illustrative of these are the 
national efforts conducted in' the mid-1970s through the Center for Vocational 
Fiducation at The Ohio State University to identify major program needs in 
vocat ional education. These and the state and local assessments'described in 
the following sections incorporate--.sometimes with modif icat ions--elements of 
six. types of needs assessmc'nts previous ly described. Particularly prominent 
are subjective discrepancy analyses, objective needs assessment, and self- 
perceived needs discrepancy analysis. The intermixing of methods classified 
in thest* categories is relatively cornmon. 



Vocational Education Needs 

In Largr- Cities: A National Study 

In the i arly ll)70s several national studies of vocational education needs were 
complett d, including a major effort to determine primary research and develop- 
ment net d^s (Morrison, 19781. In this study, information was gathered from 
state directtirs of vocational education, directors of community and junior 
colleges, executive secretaries for state advisory councils, Hifcectors of 
state instructional materials laboratories, and research coordinating unit 
directors, rhis and other investigat Ions provided the foundation for a com- 
hunsiyc assessment of vocational education needs in large cities (Adams, 
1977). 

The urban needs study addressed three (|iie:^t ions : 

I, Wliat arc the ijerceivcd needs for vocational education programs in large 
cities? * " 

I. Wh:ir is the relative priority (jf these no|^ls as perceived by url)an oca- 
t i nil ri I educators ? 



3. How do the vocational education priorities of cities differ in tenns of n 
their size, geographic location; and jninority level? ' 

To answer the forgoing questions, ii combination of> iMcract Ive needs assess- 
ment and subj ect^e- discrepancy ^nalysLs methods wore used. The steps fof 
measuring needs we^ei ^ , - - 

1, Determining majpr problems 

2. Determining major goals } . 

3. Developing need statements bci^ed on discrepancies between problems and 
goals y ^ 

4, Determining the relative priority of these needs 

In developing need statements an effort was made to obtain maximum in oivement 
of ujpban vocational educators, students, and citizens. Open-ende^ surveys and 
personal interviews wore used to explore major problems and goalH for urban 
vocational education. In this mamier information was. collected and synthesized 
into statements of need. , r ^ 

/ 

Thi relative priority of vocational education needs ^as assessed by us^ing a 
"degree of need" scale. The degree of need was defined as the difference be- 
tween *'what is" and ■'what should fee/' in addition to the. importance of reducing 
that difference. In other words, judgments as to the amount of difference and 
the, importance of the dif fer%ncc'wcre combincd^to form one rating. 

The population used in the study was that of cities with over 100, 000 residents 
according to the 1970 census. In addition to the largest city in states that do 
not have a city of at least that s i L^e . A total of 164 cities were included in 
the study. ^ 

To explore the critical needs in the urban vocational education program, thrde 
approaches were used, First, [lersonal interviews were conducted with repre- 
sentative groups from the edLicational and manpower community in foui'tcen large 
cities. Second, an open-ended mail survey was sent to district level vocational 
personnel in 160_ large cities. ITiird, kuy documents from the literature .were 
analyzed. As a result of these efforts, over 6,000 statements of prol)lems and 
goals for resolving them were generatud for' twelve areas of vocational education. 

The information gathered was reduced to 30 major goiils and 260 specific needs 
relating to these goals. I'Our aTeas of vocational Ddii4tition were represented: 
curriculum and instruct ion , ^admi !t i st rat ion , personnel , .uul guidance and 
counseling. • .„ 

To obtain a priority listing of thu 30 mpjor goals and the 260 specific needs, 
a packet of five survey instruments was devejoped and mailed to d i Ht ri ct-- level 
vocational personnel in 16n large LMtios. Nearly 7() percent of thdse receiving 
the survey i ns t rumen t s prH)y i dcd [)r t o rM t y r'a t i n^gs iif tlu* gcinls and neiHls . 




i 




Of the ^eh hightit-ranked^majot^goals, four were in guidande and 
, three ip curriculum and instruction, and three' ip'^ administration^* 



tounselAng, 



/i^r total of 260 specific heeds were rated by a'^ar;i^t)^6f indiVtdikl^^ tft ithe 
district leKeA* Among those who responded to the, ratings s^L^^' for these ' 
/[ needs wfre cfirrijulum directbrs, directors of guidance ser^^es, adrnwist^atiy^ 
a^sistanrs, coordinator^/bf career eduction, ^chool p^^incipiis and^irectors/ 
'-^'^ >^atlonal directors, s<:hool industry coardinators, ^and selected teachers and 
cobnselats. , Specific n^eds^n two , major goal areas 'dominat'ed the risf 0*^-^1 
fifty needs judged to have the greatest importance in. i%jban vocational educa- 



These major goal areas j|ere vocational jpuidance and community 
accounting fo,r 11 percent of the speci^^ needs in the top 



t io* prdgrams, 

relatioas^i each accounting roT is percent or tne specifrs needs m the top 



or findings from this ,tiationai study include: 

Sixty percent of the^ten highest national ^^riority major goals related to 
improvinj the linkages between vocational programs and the world of work 
through siteh avenues as rproviding vocational guidance on careers, insuring 
the reie\(ance of vocational curricula to jobs^, expanding work experience 
opportunities for^ students, and improvisg community relations and support. 



jor goalB related to the Qn-going support and maintenance of vocatiomal 
pro^',rams (for example, expanding facilities, increasing the number and 
quality of personnel, etCvJ tended to be ranked as lower or medium-level 
national priorities. " I 

- ■ [,■ ■ ■ 

Ihc highest- ranked national major goal area focused on an adequate and 
equitable ftrrrAing base for vocational education prografns in urban centers. 

4, The vocational fuucation priorities for cities with different minority 
levels ^ere highly s imilar. 

5. Vocacioniil educatiun' priorities were the least similar between cities in 
the North Central and Western regions of the United States, the ^orth 

f Central imd Northeastern regions, and the Northeastern and Southern regions. 

()» No signiJ'icant difference in tTie intensity of need wds found among cities 
of various size, although the level of need was higher for cities with 
^ populations greater than 200,000 than for smaller cities. 

A study of this kind was intended to provide information which would assist^ in 
making decisions concerning prbgrams and services, and in guiding activities 
in an urban vocatiotial education center. Ideally, the information generated 
would be useful at the national level as well as the state and local level. 
At the national level, for example, accurate information about vocational edu= 
cation needs would provide a basis for detennlning resource allocation priori- 
ties'for federal legislation and funds, as well as for identifying areas of 
concern which require research and development by national and regional centers 
and lahoratories. In the case of stnte and local levels, the identification gf 
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^vo^#^ional adueation needs would assist th# process of Hstajblishlng criteria^ 
for ^ayaluating local prograjns and revising and/or developing program objectives 

^ \ V _ . I ' ' " " . 

State^^^vtl CTccup/tional Trdlrilng Needs: Iowa 

planning of vocational educat ion prbgrams 'can be assisted by data gathered 
at*the stat§ level which systematically identify the' primary areas of^rain*i^ 
intf needs. This is true in Iowa where^ starting 1972^^973, the Career, Edu^' 
cation Needs Information Jysteni (CENIS) developed anO^implemented by the 
Department ^of Public Instruction, workirCg in close cooperation with the loWa 
Dwartment of Job Servlcie, th^ Iowa Devolopme;it Commission, and other state 
lencies and organizarions -Clowa Department of Public Instruction, l^'TSaj. 
ENIS is a four-parti data^gathering and reporting system based on (LKlabor 
demand, (2) labor supply as measured by training output, (3) student interests, 
and^ (4) student^^putcomes ^s determined by foUow-up studies.^ Cycle I was com- 
pleted in i973, CyQle Tl in 1976^ and Cycle III in 1978. Although the method- 
ology chajnged somewhat 'from time to time, tfcat used in 1978 was basically the 
'same as that u^^d in 1976.* ' - 

y . - I ' ' ■ ^ > - . ' . 

The labor demand survey was based on almost 30l5 occupations requiring special- 
ised job t^ainin& of less than a baccalaureate degree, A stratified sample of 
employers was dr|^ and .interviews were conducted. The interviews provided 
projectfti labor^^dMand data which formed a composite statewide report for each - 
occupational arfea, indicating current and projected employment as well as the 
number of individuals being prepared to work in that occupation through /ormal 
in-plant training. The portions of the projected demand resulting from expan- 
sion anijrep lavement were also identified. 

Estimates of labor supply were based on four different sources^-vocat ional 
reeducation programs, private business and industry training programs, CETA 

programs, and private school programs. *These four sources of information were 
combined to determine the total supply of potential workers available within 
each course area. In 1978 the s££itewide total supply for all training areas 
was 27,443 individuals. 

To measure student interest, a questionnaire was administered by secondary 
fephool : counselors to a seven percent sample*of eleventh and twelfth grade stu- 
, dents in all Iowa public an^ private schools. The occupational choice portion 
I of the survey was designed to reflect the students' degree of certainty with 
regard to entering their first-choice occupations ♦ Final projections were 
based on only those students who had expressed a high degree of certainty re- 
garding their occupational choices. Approximately 330 occupations were in- 
cluded from which the student could choose. The four top occupational choices 
were farmer, registered nurse, automobile mechanic, nnd sccrotary. 

An annual vocational follow-up survey was conducted which attempted tn obtain 
an assessment of the effectiveness of preparatory career education prugranis 
one year after the students had left the programs. Tho data were gathered 
frofp former students fwho either completed or withdrew from vocational programs) 
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by participa^fe*^W«i0'n(^y^ and ivrea 5.chodi#— tn the state. Statewide^ 

surVev re^^tft^Mdfcat^^th&t 74 percent of ^fhe 1975-1976 stuSents had^com- 



survey, re^n t^^^fcat^^^that 74 percent of the \i 

pleto^ their •m^^'y^^pTOgnms ^ while 59 per^cent of the- vo^ati&nal program 
leavers yiere emptbyed" In 1977' In the occupation for which -they were trained j 
or in a, closely ^elate^, occupation, Over 90 percent of the former students 
were empjoyed within the state. ' ' 

, ^ . r f ' ' ' ' ^ ^ ' ^ ' 

The most significant output items from each of the four CENIS components weye 
interfaced to provide a manpower/ vocat ional edd^tion profile for each of the ^ 

^LJ.S,* Off ice of Education taxortom^^reas . The mbs't important aspect of the 
interface was the net demand estimate for an occupation* This wa's determined 

Tiy combining the four sources of v^bor supply to forgi a total supply estimate 
and finding the difference between this estimate and the labor demand estimate 
The result is a net demand estimate which afforded a realistic indication of 
actual job oppoptunit ies and is, therefore, vital in manpower planning. 



5arisons of the three CENtS cycles revealed some fluctuations among 
occupational service areas* but also showed considerable consistency in labor 
demand. trends* The data from the CLNIS survey were used to develop two lists 
-^ = a primary training needs area list and a priority program area list (Iowa 
Department of Public Instruction, 1978b). The former was designed to identify 
occupational areas with varying degrees of occupational demand=-in other words 
areas where training needs existed within the state. This list' considered 
only labor demand and training output factors. In i^ontrast, the priority pro = 
gram area listing actually attempted to establish a priority for the training 
needs. It reflected such practical factors as the ratio of expansion to re- 
placement in the manpower needs component, the availability of students inter= 
ested in and needing such programs , and th^ ef fectivenes^s of pre^ous. programs 
in terms of attrition, placement* and, the cost/benefit ratio. ^ 

Because of the many factors involve J in the determination of the priority pro- 
gram area listing, it is -not surprising to find that many occupations shift 

in position from one survey to another. for example * dental hygicnist was 

number 56 in 1974, number 1 in 1976, ^nd number 54 in 1978. Optometrist's 

assistant did not apponr in 1976, but -was number 1 in 1978. In contrast, 

some occupations maintained a relatively stable position; nine of the same 

program areas appear in the top twenty-five on both the 1976 and 1978 lists. 

1'hese lists refiect the fluctuating needs of employers as well as those of 
actual and potential vocational education students at that particular moment. 
Because these needs change so rapidly, updating the list on an annual basis Is 
highly t^sirable. Needs assessments of this type reveal the dynamic situation 
faced by vocational educators, and hence the need to respond quickly when 
planning educational progrfims. 

Ranking General 
Educational Goals . 

In t\)v I Dwa UH;ishJtuiU' enact a law vvhicli roi{u\ vvd cvvvv puh 1 i c school 

tlistiMct to detc run nc its inajoi- cHhiia t i t)ria 1 needs ,.nd to ruiik them In rdor uf 
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priority. On the basis of this ranking, each school district was to develop 
long-range pl^s to ipeet the destgfiated^needs and,*^ having accomplished this, 
to implement year-by-yeay short-rangd and interme*dlate- range plans to 'attain 
the desired 'levels ^of, pupil achievement. ' 

More than half of thp school districts (both public and private) in the state 
chose to implem^t The EdMcationai Planning Model develdped under the auspices 
of Phi Delta Kappa. The(jprst step of this model calls for ranking eighteen ' 
general educational goals^ir] terms uf their importance to the school. These 
are composite rankings usually based on the opinions of four groups=--students. 
parents, school faculty, and other residents of the. school district. 

One study of forty-one rural Iowa school districts which used the- goal-setting 
'procedures of the Educational Planning Model showe'd that a remarkable degree 
of consistency existed among the rankings of the eighteen goals (Netusil, 
1978). For all practical purposes the first two goals, in terms of importance 
to the schools were: 

1* Dbvolop skills in reading, writing, speaking, and listening ' 
2. Gainr a genGral education . » ''^ 

U 

The consistency with which the reference groups ranked the goals was more 
striking than the consistency with which these groups ranked the s^ime goals 
in terms of how well the current school programs were meeting them* The latter 
activity is* a subjective discrepancy ana.ysis and constitutes the second major 
step of Phase I of the liducational Planning ModcK Perceived current and 
desired levels of performance of the district goals were compared to find those 
goals where the need for improvement was the greatest* 

Quite regularly the loferenco groups were most concerned about student achieve- 
ment in relationship to goals such as the development of skills in reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening, and the development of good character and 
self respect (MpNally and Birnic* 1978). The reference groups associated with 
rural Iowa schools rarely expressed a great concern as to how well the schools 
were helping students to achieve two goals of primary impoftance to vocational 
educators, namely, ''Developing skills to enter a specific fiefc4 of work" and 
''Gain information needed to make job selections.-' 

Schools wrote program objectives aHsociated with goals wherc'high need was 
thought to exist and proceeded to revise instructional strategies and evalua= 
tion practices accordingly. Some Hchool.s formed teacher-parent = student com= 
mittees to work jointly on improvements, and others implemented programs and 
planned their evaluation in accordance with Phasc^ II and Pliase 111 of the 
Educational Planning Model. 

rt is interesting to compare the composite perceptions of educational needs . 
yielded by ranking general educational goals in rural schools in Iowa with the 
occupational training needs of that state a^ revealed by the Career Education 
Needs Information System, The expected widespread differences do indeed exist. 
The subjective discrepruiry analysis f):ised on t^ighteon general goals revealed 
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• slijtle' concarn about goals of direat impomnce :to vocational educators/ There 
fe^f #^C0Rcern , of ^coi^se. * about t*ie basic s-kiils that are fundamental to job suc= 

.'^^?:''^n t\\e^QtMeT hand. .Cycle 111. of the Career Education. Needs Inforniation 
Spteji, established a pattern of coursos and programs needed for eatry-level 
job skills instruction. Some of ^^se programs should be of concern to the 
secondary school even though the general needs assessment in the rural schools 
did not suggest that these schools should increase their vocatioaal education 
programs . . , 



A Needs Assessment of Employment 
Demands and Interest: Tennessee 

In the early 197()s the Metropolitan Publ^ic Schools of Nashville-Davidson County 
in Tennessee were engaged in a large expansion of their vocational education 
programs. Concern was , expre^ssed regarding the nature of the individual intey-^ 
ests and community needs to be served through these expanded programs. Consi-'' 
quently, surveys of studinit and parent interest and of employment demands in 
Greater Nashville were conducted. These surveys were designed not to inter- 
fere greatly with normal school operations and to permit replication of the 
survey efforts in later years if Uesired. A strong effort was made to include 
individual interests and employment opportunities unique to Greater Nashville 
(tlray et al., 1975). I'he findings of the survey were rejfbrted in terms of: 

1. Nashville area employment needs for 1976 

2. lintrance requirements for the highest demand occupations 
3* Student and parent survey findings 

4. Perceptions of curricular needs by school prMsonnel 

r 

Of critical importance to the needs assessment was the planning for expansion 
of vocational education programs for semiski 1 led^ and skniqd level employment 
needs of the area served by the schools. Three surveys were conducted for 
this purpose: a general em]) loyment demands survey, a special survey of agri- 
business occupati^ons , and a spec i a 1 ' survey of music industry occupations, ' 

Clusters of occupations were ranked in terms of employment opportunities in 
T97h by means of the three surveys, each position having been esti mated by 
conim,iuiity leaders, agribusiness leaders, and musij leaders. According to the 
estimates made by these respondents, the occupational cluster with the greatest 
employment opportunities was the clerical cluster, followed by the hospi'taUty. 
indnstry and construction and metal working. The annual job openings by 
cluster throiigh 198f^ wero expected to remai^i near the 1976 estimates, 

listimates were also made for job openings for 1976 for sixty^four occupational 
ti^tles and were reported as part of the survey results. The greatest number 
ot job openings estimatetl by community leaders were for secretaries, retail 
salespersons, bookk eer>e rs , typists, and institutional home ai'des. 

A highly important part of the lu^eds assessment was the effort to evaluate the 
uccuj)at lonal interests students a\u\ the occupational expectations that 
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^rfnts held for their ehi Idren. To obtain this information,* ^averagfe. ranks 
were found for all job titles within^an ocoupational cluster. Hourteen occu- 
pational clusters were developed around the occupation titles, included in the 
questionnaire, each containing between. four and twelve job titles, 

Since there was a high degree of relationship between the preferences of. 
students and parents, data were reported only on .student inter&st#. By a 
sizable margin the entertainment industry cluster achieved the highest rank 
followed by clerical occupations/ human servlces'professionff, publishing 
industry occuaptions, medical professions, and health services. The least ' 
attractive occupational ^clusters were sales occupations and physical sciehce 
professionals. Within some clusters/thero was considerable vrftiability with 
respect to the^ appeal of the occupations. High-interast occupations sometimes 
were mixed with low-intorcst occupations when obtaining an average ranking for 
a cluster. 

Student and parent preferences regarding occupational features were quite 
similar. The features preforred by students were high pay, working with' 
people, challenge and excitement, and a chance for advancement Features 
preferred for students by their parents were the same plus job security. ' 

Finally, the needs assessment included a survey of school personnel (adminis- 
trators, counselors, and teachersj with-regard to the importance of curricular 
coverage in the secondary schools for ninety^eight occupations, Of the first 
ten ranked occupations, seven were related to the construction and repair 
occupational clusters.. In general, the skilled trades were ranked the highest 
the applied professions and human services in the middle, and the hospitality 
industry and entertainment industry in the lowest region. Recommendations 
resulting from this needs assessment included the fact that the schools should 
plan and offer vocational curricuU\ on a cluster approach rather than as 
intensive specialised training programs. It was also recommended that 
instructional programs be dovoloped which involved two or more vocatiunal 
services for curricular nee^s beyond the capabilities of a single service 
area. Finally, suggestions were made for the development of the curriculum of 
now vocational education programs not previously offered by the schools. 

The needs assessment for the Metropolitan Public Schools of Nashville-Davidson 
County permitted recommondat ions to be made with regard to curriculum develop- 
ment, inservice training for personnel, guidance programs, research and evalu- 
ation, advisory committees, facilities, and administration. It was recommended 
that periodic small-scale empldymcnt needs assessments he made when a segment 
of the employment sector is ^lieved to ho rapidly changing. In addition, it 
was recommended that the assessments of student and parent i nterest should be 
made at least every five years. 

* •« 
% 

Objective Needs Assessment 

in Vocational Education: Florida 



A needs assessment system based nn data generated by uutsidc agencies was 
developed and tisud to estimate vocatiunal education needs In northeast ['hirida 



(l«ishklncj et^K, 1976J. 1 1 included proj uct i ans of 
and surpluses of manpower in various^ occupations , and 
vocational education programs and orgUhl zat ions and t 
fun^ingi nnd facilftios, 'rhc methodology consisted.^ 

1, Conduet an overall econbmic analysis of the targe 
* far economic and popiilation growth ' ^ 

2> Make projections of the demand for labor by occup 

3. Make a projection of the supply of labor by occup 

4. Combine the forecasts of occupational demand and 
that prospective shortages and surpluses of manpo' 
identified , 

5. Conduct extensive field surveys of vocational edu 
t ies , students , teachers , and ' administrators 

l^fccational education need^ assessment- using this me 
seven county area in northeast Florida/ includin 
VI lie. Prospects for economic growth and change were 
1980 forecasts 'of sUpply and depi^nd for labor for var 
the analysis of the labor market, implications were d 
planping future programs in vocational eduQation. 

One of the important problems faced' in this process W£ 
that the occupat i orYal ciassification system differs si 
educational classification system. This makes systems 
market trends to vocational education programs a diffj 
tables for translating occupational titles into vocati 
codes published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics were 
solution of this problem, ' . 

An analysis of the 1980 occupational demand and suppl) 
the output of the vocational education programs of the 
occupations with significant excess of demand or signi 
In this manner vocational education administrators coi 
programs not consistent with local labor market trends 
traction of them presumably would take place accordini 

As part of the assusHmenti a field survey was conducte 
system for vocational education. Data were gathered r 
administrative organization, the nature and quality ot 
ment , program funding, students and their needs, and f 
the basis of the information obtained, it was conclude 
unevenness existed among the various programs within t 
Was attributed to widely varying costs from county to 
}lecentral i zed administrative organi nation. 
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gtfilpralized mtthddology for nteds assassmmt of vocational education in 
uthm cmters is a uaeful tool. One of its major strangths is that it rellts 
■ort h#&vtly an objaettyi iflt|| than it does on co^slta judgments of various 
rtfertnea gto^ps. On the othfr handj it does not adequately assess the per- 
0«iytd needs of buslntss and Industry in the target region. An employer sur- 
Wjf €Oiiid correct this weakness. 



Stlf-Pirct1ved Job Training 

Nttds: Minnasota ^ , 

in 1#6 a ^roceduw was developed and evaluated through which s'elf-pCTceived 
job training -needs could be assessed and used as one factor in the process of 
planning, approving, and implementing relevant vocational educational programs 
(Copi and Maurice^ 1976) t Using this methodj questionnaires were sent to 
samples of respondents randomly ^elected in a designated geographic area to 
obtain an assessment of their jofc training needs» Three mailings were used, 
followed by a telephone call as WBeded, Information was obtained regarding 
the characteristics of those wanting additional training, type of training 
interests, the redson why the training was needed, the time when a program 
could be attended, and any barriers that might prevent attending an educa- 
tional prograTn if offered. 

r i 

An assessment of self-perceived job training needs was conducted in a nine- 
coimty area in central Minnesota. Members of randomly selected households 
in these counties were wntacted to obtain an assessment of their iob training 
needs. Sixty-three percent responded to the questionnaires. Comparison of 
the sample to the population of the counties in terms of age, sex, and employ- 
,ment status showed that the sanple was fairly representative. Furthermore; 
studies of the degree of reliability and' validity of the questionnaire revealed 
that it was adequate in terms of the uses made of the data obtained. 

One of the major findings of the Minnesota study was that 11 percent of the 
residents over high school age and 85 percent of the high school seniors 
believed that they needed additional job training, TTie older group wanted 
such training to obtain a different, unrelated job, to prepare for promotion, 
or to improve productivity in their present job. 

There was a high degree of similarity between the types of training needed by 
residents over high school age and high school seniors. ^ Training was fre= 
quently requested in occupations such as office and accounting, health, and 
public service* For residents over high school age, training was also 
desired in agriculture. 

Typical of assessments based on self-perceived needs discrepancy analysis, 
the Minnesota study concentrates exclusively on perceived needs by the 
resid^ts of a designated geographic area and does not provide Information 
about the job market in that area. It is always difficult to, reconcile the 
job training needs expressed by residents with the occupational needs that 
actually exist in the market place. Nevertheless, the assessment procedure 



is ustfttl ai a hifhly tffiaimt wmx of dattniniiig the f##llngi of thost who ' 
Mifht %i iA voMtlm&r (MuMtlon prOgr if available, ma 

^rittcoitiidre torn aysteaati^td, md a detail^ hanAiapk deserlbing t ha method 
has bam pr^ared for futuro bsstssiimts. Thtst qm be conductad at a' 
eoaparatlvaly low coat. 

MIEDS ASSlSafENT: THE STATE OF THE ART 

To dtscribe the state of the art of needs assessnent in vocational education 
requires Identifying the central features of the mMy completed assessments/ 
^ete features probably reprasent a itdmary of the major characteristics of / 
recent actlvitlas in this field (Witkin, 197S; Kominskl, 1978), 

The mest prominent features of needs Assessment practices arei 

!• Identification of goals and their relative priority . Tj^icariyj needs 
assessnients formulate aducati<onal goals (or rely on an extemar agency 
for their de^^npent) and then try to establish their relative priority. 
By Itself thl^^^ctice is not a needs assessiaent. 

2. D eductive and inductive needs assessment . Most needs assessments are 
^ deduct ivOj not inductive. In other words^ TOSt formulate goals first, 

then est innate the degree to which they are attained to find discrepancies; 
this is the deductive method. According to the Inductive method, data 
regarding the current state of affairs are collected first (perhaps from 
external agencies); goals are then fornailated and discrepancies are 
estimated. 

'"3. Student and institutional needs . Very often both student and institutional 
needs are determined, with primary emphasis on student needs. In soma 
instances, efforts to cost out possible instrMtional programs designed 
to meet prominent student needs are being made^as part of the needs 
asstisment. 

4, Use of *'hard" and "soft** data . Frequently needs assessments use question- 
naire surveys of samples of students, teachers, and employers to obtain 
com]>oslte judgments of perceived needs. Such so-called soft data usually » 
stand alone, but may be used in conjunction with hard data such as student 
achievement test data to validate perceived needs, or economic, employmant, 
and population data. Occasionally a needs assessment in vocational 

— education is' based, for all practical purposes, on hard data alone. 

5, Stattstlgal analysis of needs a ssessment data . Data analyses vary widely 
in terms of degree of sophistication and complexity. Some are limited 

to the computation of composite ranks and the comparison of such jfanks to 
^etarmine high, average, and low positions in a distribution. In contrast, 
others are computer-based, thereby facilitating more complex computations 
such as those required to determine multiple regression equations and 
discriminant functions* 
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^* liW ^yny witf ^cticy . Smti^ effons >r« being iu4i to devtlop five- 
yMMP pt9$mtisn i«e«l ^l^qriMt ^DrtutltlM ami progMn needs. 
^il0e tiieie «adt on Mnjr Mii^tlons rfgatdlttg the itabilitx 0f the 
■mesmiW «»i iwpula^<»i, regulai' iq^dating of the projections is i-ecoiNended, 
pnh^ u fxeqtiMHPir m every Veer> / 

liluts and Pfobltms 

Noeds assessmanti have oftm been too limited and too casual. This max be 
be^^ayse aany educatprs feel needs asiesimnts add Mttle to their trnd of 
)mowledge» and that thoughtful professional judgment by a decision maker is 
iiifncl$nt for successful long- range planning » Or perhaps the needs of a local J 

are so dynamic that the ^Mings ,of a needs asiessment are out of date 
b]^^ the time they are known. 




lftate¥». th^k reasoiiy ciayent ^eeda asaeaawent practices typlcaJly have 
serious weaknesses « Although systematic efforts to assess needs in vocational 
education in a comprehensive way have been underway for some tlmey the 
efficiency J power, and scope required for high quality produAs have not always 
been developed . On the other hand> many of the techniques used a^e standar*! 
eog^nents of survey research and should be well polished. Examples of these * 
are the construction of high quality data- gathering instrtunents and the 
drawing of probability samples of respondents. Perhaps, since needs assess- 
sent, is not awarded the status of basic research, the same research standards 
are not applied when designing and using data- gather |.ng methods and statistical 
analysis, 

i- ■ - . 

Prominent issues and problems associated with needs assessment methods are: 

1* Definition of the term "need ." The definition of the term "need" is still 
questipnable. To consider it the difference between "what is" and "what 
ought to be" makes a "need" a "want" and leads to confusion. It may be 
better to consider a "need" the difference between ^what is" and "what is 
satisfactory." Every effort must be made %Q sharpen the definition of 
the term "need" in the minds of all reference groups associated with a 
needs assessment, to reduce the possibility of a ^ajor flaw in subjective 
discrepancy analysis. 

2, Performance needs and treatment needs. Needs assessments tyjdcally 
determine performance needs and virtually* ignore treatment nueds. A 
performance need is an identified deficit in student achievement in some 
aspect of the educational program. A treatment need is determined by 
evaluating possible treatments to find the one which best produceB the 
desired student performance withoutv inappropriate side effects (Scriven 
and Roth, 1978, p, S) , ^ 

A cpnpleti needs assessment must identify not only the nature of existing 
perforMnce needs but also program changes (that is, treatment needs) which 
suitably satisfy these needs. Furthermore, administrators are greatly 
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asHlgteii if th© fia^di aisaiSMnt sortM perfonanQe neads into two groupi-* 
those fcirtfhleh tlt#ly e^mtlorJr in.^tltutlon hw prlMry raiponslbiilty, 
and thoM tor vrtiteh li^er tdueatlimal {nstitutlofis or social agencids hav© 
^iMfy nspOMlblJlty, ^ 

3. ievala of ij^ of aducational naads . No mattar how they are dafined, 
-^^mmK. '-'Wn^m tRI^ or Iti^ c^t tirtOTsity to justly wiitdial 

aotlon? Obviously, fonulating aducational goals and establishing tfiair 
ralativa priority is mt, ty itsalf, a naads assasspant. TTia crucial 
quastioii is whathar tha outeona lavals of axlsting^krograms ara adaquata 
and, if not, whathar tha parfomanca daficits ara savara anough to justify 
ii^ortapt program changas. 

Vary oftan naads msBassinant methods do not claarly diffarantia^ta batwaan 
basic (or contlnuinii) naads and incramental (or changa) needs (Scriven 
and Roth* 197S, p. o). The latter is mora important to us. Decision 
^^^^^^ ^^^^9^^^^ ^han|a; thgy want to knoi* whathar to increasa 

or decrease tha amount of Instruct ioh in various areas of their progrfflns 
in rasponsa to existing conditions. 

^^othar problami^ that ganaral goals frequently ovarlsp and do not stand 
alone (Natusil, 1978), This also prevents a clear differentiation among 
needs and their levels of intensity. Improvement results if the needs 
assessmant steps are sequential, starting with a manageable number of 
ganaral goals and, after finding those where parformanca needs seem to 
exist, moving to mora specific program objectives incorporated within, 
\ each ganaral goal selected for further study. Performance daficits, can 

be deterninad for these^ providing a clearer view of tha nature of existing 
needs and an opportunity to probe selectively with regard to their intensity. 

4, Combining hard and soft data . For good reason needs assessment in voca= 
tional education should iii^ lude both hard and soft data, the former prob- 
ably coming from external sources and the latter from. questionnaires adminis- 
tered to Various reference groups,^ Combining these data can be clumsy; some- 
times it is done in a simplistic manner. 

One problem is the averaging of widely varying opinions of respondents tof 
find a consensus. Much iriformKion is lost by this process, A similar \ 
oversimplification exists when rankings of job-training needs of various 
occupations in a cluster are averaged to find the rmative rank of that V 
eluttar* For instance, two clusters may have approximsrtely the same 
average rank among all clusters, but the rankings of occupations included 
in one rftnga from very low to very high when compared to all other occu- 
pations, while the rankings for those of the other clusters differ little 



from each other, 



/ 



In stmunary, synthesizing different kinds of data so that rather clear find- 
ings can be presented to decision makers continues to be a troubling matter, 
even though distinctions such as hard and soft are quite fuzzy i F^thfer^ 
attention should be devoted to this problem, / > 
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Coiitlnii&ui nteds Aisgssayit . Needs aasMSMnt should a coittlnuou^ 
piro€ts0 Mploy#i alnrlpg iaeh c^cle of a progTUp in other words » during 
, euh c^ele of plMwingt developtte^^ evaluatim, uid 

revision (KoKl^ski, 1S7S, p, IS). Tot often it is a one-tint^onl)^ 
procedure or^ at Jbest, a procedure to be used on an irregular schedule. 

tlee^ iMtrasniits h eseh others Mlvli^ tte^ttart^up" problwi 

of the flpst streasillhes those that foliow. Findings from a series of 
ne^s assessments reveal any trends thf^^exist, not to men t Ion the' dynanic 
features of mupower needs. For these and other reasons, needs assessnent 
procedures should be inco^orated Into the standard admlnistrativo proce- 
dures of a vocational education program. 

. 9 , - ' ■ ^ ' ■ . ■ 

Is there hope for needs assessment in vocational education? The answer is _ 
yes. Stimulated by federal legislation^ there is a distinct movement away 
from ''quick and dirty" needs assessments to ones with far wider scope and more 
substantial quality. • 

Much nrust be done to improve the technology used. Skills to design highly 
valid and reliable data-gathering instruments, to apply probability sampling » 
procedures, and to analyse mountains of data efficiently and properly are 
available. The problem seems to be a willingness to consider needs assessment 
as a worthy endeavor to which these skills should be applied. 

There is still another problem: the lack of willingness of many vocational 
educational administrators to engage systematically in long-range progrra 
plamilng and to consider needs assessment findings as an integral part of tiiat 
planing and associated program evaluation (Atteberry et al,, 1977, pp. 149-161),, 
This situation has been attributed to three conditions: 

1. A lack of incentive to plan 

2* The power of local autonomy in the educational syitem ' ' 

3. Inadequate training of administrators in management and planning 

The lower the interest in long-range planning, the less likely it is that the 
role of needs assasiment will expand and the state of the art will Improve. 

At this point, the effort to strengthen program planning and evaluation efforts 
must not fail. After all, vocational education must deal with manpower prob- 
lems that transoend school district and political boundaries. It must serve 
all students better, particularly special groups such as the handicapped. Its 
delivery system must be as free as possible of duplicative and inefficient 
progrmii. Responsiveness to educational needs is required by a senie of pro- 
fessional responsibility as well as the intent of the 1976 amendments to the 
Vocational Education Act. 

Program planning and evaluation in vocational education at the local, regional, 
state, and national levels must improve. Needs assessment is one of its basic 
components. The current investment in these endeavors is now paying attractive 
dividends and must continue to do so in the future. 
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